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{The Upper Pool.] 


Leavine the Custom House, let us go up to London 
Bridge, and survey the port of London quietly and 
attentively, at least that portion of it which can be sur- 
veyed from the bridge. There are certainly many 
positive indications of greatness—but the whole scene 
has accompaniments which much diminish its general 
effect. The language of the Baron Dupin, in his 
‘Commercial Power of Great Britain,’ though some- 
what less applicable now than when it was written a 
few years ago, is still descriptive of the port of Lon- 
don :—** Instead of spacious quays, bordered by ranges 
of lofty warehouses [the lofty warehouses of the St. 
Katherine’s Docks were not then erected] and sumptuous 
edifices, adapted to every branch of an universal com- 
merce, the river is confined by ungainly walls and 
palings, and clumsy piles; the whole surrounded by 
smoky and irregular sheds, and houses that cover the 
filthy banks, without even leaving a free path by the 
water-side for foot passengers. Miserable, however, 
and offensive to the eye as this is, it is compensated by 
certain advantages. If carts and waggons are unable 
to reach the side, in order to bring and carry away the 
cargoes of vessels, yet these vessels themselves, on 
reaching the wharf, have their decks immediately under 
the cranes and pulleys with which these warehouses are 
furnished, so that goods are at once shipped and un- 
shipped to and from their peculiar depositories. These 
warehouses are themselves the depdts into which the 
produets of nature and art pour from all quarters of 
the globe, to be afterwards distributed into the heart of 
the capital and the provinces.” 
Von, VI. 





The idea of opening a line of quays on either side of 
the Thames in the port of London, and above London 
Bridge, which has been repeatedly started, is likely to 
remain a mere theoretical project, while property by 
the waterside is so valuable. The river side below 
London Bridge is occupied by individuals or by com- 
panies as entrances to docks, wharfs, legal quays, and 
private moorings; and above it, all the way to between 
Westminster and Vauxhall Bridges (with the exception 
of a few spots, such as the Temple Gardens, the fronts 
of Somerset House, Houses of Parliament, &c.), chiefly 
as wood and coal-wharfs: and an idea of the value of 
this property may be gathered from the facts, that a 
steam-boat company having only five vessels carrying 
passengers between London and Gravesend pays 3000/. 
a-year for wharfage, and that a coal-merchant, for a 
wharf so high up the river as between Waterloo and 
Westminster Bridges pays a rent of 1000/. a-year. A 
company of wharfingers holding three wharfs stated 
that in the year 1835 there were (without reckoning 
other vessels) 5769 visits paid to their premises by 
steam-boats, landing or receiving 789,203 passengers 

The Upper Pool is a great resort of the steam-boats 
connected with London; out of the entire number 
plying, there were, in 1836, no less than ninety making 
their arrivals and departures to and from it; seventy 
coasters, and twenty foreign. But here is one of what 
are termed the small steamers coming up; she plies 
between Woolwich and Hungerford Market, and will 
pass under the bridge. Although this is quite a com- 
mon thing now-a-days, there is still inducement enough 
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for the young folks, ay, and some of the old folks too, 
to run from one side of the bridge to the other, to 
watch the vessel emerging from under the arch, and 
receive its salute of smoke. In going up to Hunger- 
ford Market, she passes under London, Southwark, 
Blackfriars, and Waterloo bridges. 

The establishment of these small steamers running 
short distances was one of the most recent and severe 
of the blows dealt by steam at the watermen. Yet 
they are hardly to be termed small steamers; they 
vary from 70 to 100 tons, and not unfrequently 
carry 500 passengers. When laden they draw about 
three feet water. At Easter and Whitsuntide holiday 
times it is not a little startling to see the crowds that 
go down to Greenwich by these conveyances, especially 
if the weather be fine. The fure is 6d. to Greenwich, 
and 9d. and ls. to Woolwich; the steamers go down 
in about three-quarters of an hour to Greenwich, and 
with the tide to Woolwich in an hour anda half. There 
is lately established a steam-boat company which runs 
boats so short a distance as between London Bridge 
and Westminster, for a fare of 4d. 

Steam, as applied to navigation, made but a slow 
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progress at first on the Thames. In 1820 (years 
after vessels propelled by steam of 500 and 600 tons 
were plying on American rivers) the answer of the 
London Custom House to the question as to what 
steamers, foreign or coasting, were connected with the 
port, is “‘ nil.” This does not mean that there were 
then no steam-boats on the Thames, for vessels carrying 
passengers merely, and plying only on the river, are 
not required to report at the Custom House. Of exist- 
ing steam-boat companies there are only two that had 
vessels in 1820—the Old Margate Company, which 
had three going to Gravesend and Margate, and the 
Gravesend one of fifty-two tons going to Gravesend. 
The following is the number of voyages, not vessels, in 
1830 and 1835 :— 


1830. 1835, 
Voyages. Tonnage. Voyages, Tonnage. 
Coasting trade ... 185 .. 48,100 ...... 699 .. 181,740 
Foreign trade ... 176 .. 25,534 ...... 377 .. 84,944 





Total ..... 361 «. 73,634 ..... 1076 .. 266,684 


To which add, in 1830, 20 river steam-packets, making 
2344 voyages; and in 1835, 43, making 8843 voyages, 
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“YEARS. British. Foreign. 
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Voyages.| Tonnage. | Voyages.| Tonnage. | Voyages. 


Tonnage. | Voyages.; Tonnage. Voyages, Tonvage. | Voyages. 





122,619 | 420 
207,500 | 797 
188,893 | 1163 


1820 . «| 3354 
1830 . . 3910 
1835 . . 3780 


655,239 | 856 
744,229 | 1268 
740,255 | 1057 

















43 ,891 5921 | norecord | 10,676 | norecord | 4949 
105,409 | 6944 | 1,413,243 | 11,316 | 918,049 | 4851 
160,076 | 7980 | 1,617,530 | 11,328 | 987,376 | 4483 




















* No record is kept of the 


From the large and increasing quantity of coal 
annually brought into the port of London, consider- 
able contention has been created of late years be- 
tween different parties interested in the occupation 
of the Pools. The usual daily number of collier 
ships at work—discharging cargoes—is about 150, 
and there is usually, also, from 350 to 400 coal- 
barges, or “craft,” receiving coal from the ships for 
the purpose of carrying it up the river to the different 
coal wharfs, or going down empty. There is also 
always a greater or less number of colliers in the river 
waiting their turn to go up to the Lower Pool, as well 
as empty ones waiting for ballast or going down the 
river. Repeated complaints have been made of all 
this, as a great obstruction to the general navigation, 
and Collier Docks have been suggested as a remedy. 
Ten or eleven years ago a bill was brought into Par- 
liament for making a Collier Dock in the Isle of Dogs, 
but the project was abandoned. There is at present 
a fresh project on foot. But the coal-merchants object 
to Collier Docks. ‘They say, that while coal is both a 
bulky and a heavy article, and therefore necessarily 
requires room in the harbour for the shipping connected 
with it, it is an article which can but little bear repeated 
unshipments, or transfers from place to place, before it 
reaches the consumer. The expense of bringing up 
thirty-five tons of coal in a barge from a collier in the 
Pool to a coal-wharf above Waterloo Bridge is stated 
at 13s.—7s. for the hire, or wear and tear of the barge, 
and 6s. as the lighterman’s wages for the day. To 
unship this coal from the barge into the coal merchant’s 
warehouses, and from thence again to send it to the 
consumer, causes an additional expense of from ls. to 
ls, 6d. per ton, exclusive of cartage on land. Every 
movement, in fact, deteriorates the quality of the coal, 
and increases the expense of transit. The coal-mer- 
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own barges afloat as long as they can, or until it is 
purchased, whole barge-loads being often sold at a time, 
and delivered to the purchaser from the river. It is 
their opinion, speaking generally, that docks could not be 
constructed large enough to accommodate their barges, 
and if they were compelled to warehouse the coal in 
docks, it would add materially to the time, trouble, and 
expense now required. But it seems unreasonable that 
so large a portion of the Thames should be occupied by 
one branch of commerce, however important, as it 
doubtless is, to the metropolis at large. 

When a collier’s cargo is purchased, the purchaser is 
bound, by a rule of the coal trade, to unship it at the 
rate of not less than forty-nine tons a day. There are 
156 meters, or weighers of coals, in the port of London, 
who are appointed by a committee of the coal trade. 
This committee consists of nine coal buyers, or mer- 
chants, and nine factors, or sellers, elected by the re- 
spective branches of the trade at general meetiugs held 
for that purpose. The meters are paid at the rate of 
2d. a ton for the quantity which they deliver, and their 
average individual earnings amount to about 118/. 
a-year, 

We naturally inquire by what delegated power the 
Lord Mayor of London exercises his functions of pro- 
viding for the care of the river and the harbour. He 
was accustomed to hold courts of conservancy, two for 
each of the four counties through which that portion of 
the river runs which is under his care—namely, Middle- 
sex and Surrey, and Essex and Kent, at which persons 
guilty of encroachments or nuisances were proceeded 
against. There is still an annual sum of 300/. charged 
in the accounts as the expenses of conservancy juries. 
But since the commencement of the present century 
(under the provisions of the act for constructing the 
West India Docks), the practical superintendence of 





chants, therefore, prefer allowing the coal to lie in their 
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corporation, called the “ Navigation and Port of London 
Committee,” having harbour-masters acting under it. 
There are four of these harbour-masters, having salaries 
of 500/., 4001, 350/., and 3001. respectively. Other 
of€cers are also connected with the care of the river 
and harbour—a surveyor of the Port of London; a 
water-bailiff, with his assistants; a superintendent of 
mooring-chains, &c. The average annual expense of 
the harbour service, taking five years ending with 1835, 
is 61152. An annua. sum of 2467/. is spent on the 
conservancy of the river, making for river and harbour 
an annual charge of 85827. The members of the 
Navigation and Port of London Committee perform, of 
course, their duties gratuitously ; but an annual sum of 
5001. is allowed them to defray their expenses. 

There is another body which is connected with the 
river Thames. This is the corporation of the Trinity 
House, established in the reign of Henry VIII. It 
has extensive and varied powers connected with the in- 
terests of British shipping and navigation, having the 
care of lighthouses, beacons, buoys, &c. Its principal 
business with the Thames is the licensing of pilots, the 
cleansing of the bed of the river, and the supplying of 
vessels with ballast, of which it has the exclusive privi- 


lege, and from which, in the year 1832, it drew a sum of 


25,2201. The amount of ballast taken from the river 
was 422,113 tons, on which the expenses are stated at 
23,036/., leaving only a clear profit of 2,1844. 

The corporation of the city of London look to the 
Trinity House for the removal of shoals in the river, 
while the Trinity House, however willing to do so, 
do not feel themselves warranted in lifting anything 
but what will be serviceable for ballast—mud, clay, &c. 
being unsuited for that purpose. The consequence of 
this want of a clear definition of duties has been inju- 
rious to the river. Captain Frederick Bullock, who 
has been for some years under the orders of the Admi- 
ralty surveying the Thames, stated that the Pools were 
excavated into holes and hills; ‘“ the Upper Pool is full 
of shoals, the Lower Pool is a little better.” In the 
Lower Pool is the Limekiln shoal, which projects 
about one-third across the river; in Limehouse Reach 
there is the Whiting shoal, which extends the whole 
way across, except a narrow, intricate channel: large 
ships cannot pass over this shoal till half-tide. Oppo- 
site to Greenwich there is another shoal, at Blackwall 
there is the “ Middle Ground,” and Bugsby’s Hole is 
one of the worst reaches in the river, having an exten- 
sive shelf on either side, as well as a middle ground. 
There are various other shoals in the river down to 
Gravesend. 

The Admiralty, on the part of the crown, has re- 
peatedly questioned the extent of the “ city’s” juris- 
diction on the river, on the plea that “ the crown, by 
its prerogative, has the property in the sea, and in all 
navigable rivers which have the flux and reflux of the 
sea, and in every arm of the sea or navigable river, so 
high as the sea flows, and this property extends as well 
to the soil as the water.” It disputes, therefore, the 
“city’s” lordship of the soil. But the “ city” contends 
that the conservancy of the river conveys with it the 
lordship of the soil, and it has defended and exercised 
its rights from a remote period. 

The Committee of the House of Commons of last 
year gave it as their opinion, that “ the various con- 
flicting jurisdictions and claims of the Admiralty, the 
Trinity House, and the corporation of the city of Lon- 
don, over the River Thames below the bridges, have 
had a most injurious effect on the interests of naviga- 
tion, and that it is desirable that they should be conso- 
lidated and vested in some one responsible body, and 
that means should be found to provide for the removal 
of shoals and obstructions in the river.” 
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Law of Copyright—The term allowed by the existing 
law is curiously adapted to encourage the lightest works, 
and to leave the noblest unprotected, Its little span is 
— for authors who seek only to amuse ;—who, “ to be- 
guile the time, look like the time ;”—-who lend to frivolity 
or corruption “lighter wings to fly ; °—who sparkle, blaze, 
and expire. These may delight for a season the fireflies on 
the heaving sea of public opinion—the airy proofs of the 
intellectual activity of the age ;—yet surely it is not just to 
legislate for those alone, and deny all reward to that litera- 
ture which aspires to endure. t us suppose an author, 
of true original genius, disgusted with the inane phraseology 
which had usurped the place of poverty, and devoting him- 
self from youth to its service ;—disdaining the gauds which 
attract the careless, and unskilled in the moving accidents 
of fortune—not seeking to triumph in the tempest of the 
passions, but in the serenity which lies above them—whose 
works shall be scoffed at—whose name made a by-word— 
and yet who shall persevere in his high and holy course, 
gradually impressing thoughtful minds with the sense of 
truth made visible in the severest forms of beauty, until he 
shall create the taste by which he shall be appreciated — 
influence, one after another, the master-spirits of his age 
—be felt pervading every part of the national literature, 
softening, raising, and enriching it; and when at last he 
shall find his confidence in his own aspirations justified, 
and the name which once was the scorn admitted to be the 
glory of his age—he shall look forward to the close of his 
earthly career as the event that shall consecrate his fame, 
and deprive his children of the opening harvest he is begin - 
ning to reap. As soon as his copyright becomes valuable 
it is gone! This is no imaginary case—I refer to one who 
“in this setting partof Time” has opened a vein of the 
deepest sentiment and thought before unknown—who has 
supplied the noblest antidote to the freezing effects of the 
scientific spirit of the age—who, while he has detected that 
poetry which is the essence of the greatest things, has cast 
a glory around the lowliest conditions of humanity, and 
traced out the subtle links by which they are connected with 
the highest—of one whose name will now find an echo, not 
only in the heart of the secluded student, but in that of the 
busiest of those who are fevered by political controversy— 
of William Wordsworth! Ought we not to requite such 
a poet in some degree for the injustice of our boyhood ? 
For those works, which are now insensibly quoted by our 
most popular writers, the spirit of which now mingles with 
our intellectual atmosphere, he probably has not received 
through the long life he has devoted to his art, until lately, 
as much as the same labour, with moderate talent, might 
justly produce in a single year. Shall the law, whose term 
has been amply sufficient to his scorners, now afford him 
no protection because he has dutlasted their scoffs,— because 
his fame has been fostered amidst the storms, and is now 
the growth, of years?—From Mr. Sergeant Tulfourd’s 

ch on his motion to consolidate the Laws of Copy- 
right, and to extend the term of tts duration. 





BRITISH FISHERIES.—No, XIV. 
Tar Oyster. 
Tur natural history of the oyster might be swpposed 
to present few points of interest, its habits being cir- 
cumscribed within a very narrow limit. This, however, 
only renders the functions assigned to it more curious 
and worthy of contemplation ; and it will be found on 
examination, that though its powers are confined, they 
are not less admirably adapted to their several ‘purposes 
than those of animals whose organization places them 
higher in the scale of nature. The common oyster 
belongs to a large class of molluscs which are protected 
by shells consisting of two principal pieces, and are 
hence called bivalves. ‘Their nervous or sentient system 
is limited to the faculties of taste and touch, though by 
some they are believed to be sensible of the difference 
between darkness and light. Sir A. ‘Carlisle (Hun- 
terian Oration, 1826) states, on the authority of fisher- 
men, that “ oysters in confined beds ‘may be seen, if the 
water is clear, to close their shells whenever the shadow 
of a boat passes over them.” This, however, may also 
be occasioned by the agitation of the water, and does 
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not afford satisfactory proof of their being endowed 
with the sense which is here presumed. No especial 
organs for seeing have yet been discovered in the oyster ; 
and yet, according to the same authority, “ every part 
of its exterior seems to be sensible to light, sounds, 
odours, and liquid stimulants.” If an oyster happens 
to be cast on the shore, it soon dies; but if deposited 
in places which are flooded at high water, they will 
keep their shells closed when it ebbs, and thus preserve 
their existence. It is said that when the tide flows in 
upon them, they lay with the hollow shell downwards, 
and on its reflux they turn on the other side. Each 
oyster is perfect of itself, that is, capable individually of 
reproducing its kind. The breeding months are May, 
June, and July, at which period they are said to be 
sick, or “in the milk.” Oysters are not ready for the 
table until about eighteen months after their being 
spawned, and not in perfection until two years and a 
half, or three years afterwards; and the fishermen state 
that they ought not to be taken of a less size than two 
and a half inches wide. Their age is distinguished 
by certain marks on the shell. Sir Everard Home 
(Croonian Lecture, 1826) regards “ the mode of pro- 
pagation of the oyster as more simple than that of 
many plants.” In the breeding season the ovary is 
filled with a milky fluid, which contains a large 
number of eggs, of a whitish colour. In March 
they are visible with a microscope, and in June 
they have reached their full size, and are called the 
“spat.” Sir Everard Home says,—‘‘ At the time of 
their detachment a tube is seen, not to be detected 
before, originating in an opening between the two 
ovarii. This is the oviduct; and the embryo, when it 
enters it, has already acquired a shell. About the end 
of June the young begin to leave the ovarii; and at 
the end of July none are found, either in them or in 
the oviduct.” These animalcule become attached to 
stones, rocks, pieces of wood, or any other substance to 
which they can cling. Places which abound with mud 
or sea-weed are injurious to their propagation. Oysters 
are therefore necessarily gregarious; and Sir Anthony 
Carlisle remarks, that “ it is by no means clear that 
this congregation may not be a necessary condition for 
the foundation of the ova, and that there may not be a 
mutual diffusion of some influence analogous to that of 
the milt in fishes.” It has sometimes been asserted 
that oysters have been found growing on trees; but 
such an anomaly is easily accounted for. In the West 
Indies the mango tree grows so close to the creeks and 
inlets, that its branches dip into the water, and oysters 
are found attached to them. The branches may be 
cut, and the oysters carried to the market firmly ad- 
hering to them. 

The locomotive powers of the oyster are greater than 
might be conceived, and this part of its organization 
is perhaps the most “curious part of its natural history. 
The cockle, which belongs to the same class of animals, 
can spring from the bottom of a boat over the gunwale ; 
and yet, to judge from its external appearance, it seems 
utterly incapable of any movement whatever. Others 
of this class, whose locomotive power might be regarded 
equally defective, can make for themselves a furrow in 
the sandy bottoms wherein to lie hid. The muscular 
organs by which locomotion is accomplished by the 
oyster are thus described :—‘ The first consists in the 
adaptation of muscular fibre to the movement of the 
valves. ‘These adductor muscles are attached to the 
opposite points in each valve, and their office is to close 
the valves by their contractility, or suffer them to ex- 
pand by their relaxation. The second or true loco- 
motive organ is called the foot, and is formed of various 
layers of fibres, which by their counteraction bestow on 
it great power of motion. The hinge is entirely formed 
by the inner layer of shell. «To this hinge is superadded 
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a ligament, which is elastic, and the contraction of 
which overcomes the resistance of the hinge, and shuts 
the valves close, or allows them to open at pleasure *,” 
When the animal dies, the shell gapes, as the muscle 
has lost its power. Oysters feed on marine vegetable 
matter. They become green in three or four days, if 
put into small pits in the salt marshes where the water 
is about three feet deep. The sea-star ( Asterias gla- 
cialis) destroys many oysters, by clasping its rays 
round the shell, and forcing. it open. Crabs and lob- 
sters are also destructive in a bed of oysters, The shell 
of the oyster is composed of carbonate of lime, and 
about a century ago was used medicinally in a powdered 
state. When calcined, the lime may be employed in 
the interior of buildings, being pure and white, but it 
wants tenacity. 
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There are several varieties of the edible oyster dis- 
tributed in the different quarters of the globe. In 
Spain they are found of a reddish colour. “There are 
others elsewhere which ate dark-coloured, and some 
are of several bright colours. The oysters taken at 
Dieppe are of a greenish hue. Although found in 
various parts of the coast, it generally happens that a 
preference is given to those which are obtained. from 
some particular bed. In England, the “ native” oysters 
obtained about forty miles from London, at Milton, in 
Kent, are in the highest repute, and are consumed in 
every part of England. The beds at Colchester, Mal- 
don, Feversham, Queenborough, Rochester, and those 
in the Swale and Medway are also highly esteemed, 
and supply the London market. There are beds in the 
Isles of Wight and Jersey, and on the coast of Wales, 
which produce in large quantities oysters for the con- 
sumption of the neighbouring districts. In Scotland 
the beds in the Frith of Forth, and in Musselburgh Bay, 
yield oysters of good flavour, and of a large size. The 
M usselburgh are most in repute, and are called “ Pan- 
doors,” an appellation which they have obtained from 
béing taken close by the doors of the salt-pans. The 
“* Poldoodies” are also oysters of excellent flavour. The 
Carlingford oyster, on the coast of the county Louth, 
are said to be of very superior flavour. In France, the 
oysters from Brittany have long been famous. Those 

* « Penny Cyclopedia,’ article Concnirera, 
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from Dieppe are extensively consumed in Paris; but the 
oysters obtained near Cancalle, a town near St. Malo, 
have the highest reputation. One of the most cele- 


brated resorts of the gourmand in the French capital 
is known by the appellation of “ Les Rochers de Can- 


calle.” In the United States, the different sorts of 
oysters brought to market vary in price according to 
the repute enjoyed by the beds from whence they are 
taken. 

The trade in oysters has been an object of considera- 
tion in England for many centuries, and it now ranks 
in importance with the herring, pilchard, and salmon 
fisheries. The excellence of the English oysters was 
appreciated by the epicures of Rome, and the forma- 
tion of artificial beds was an object of attention soon 
after the Roman conquest of the island. Although 
oysters are among the natural productions of our coasts, 
yet this source is but little depended upon, the chief 
supply being derived from artificial beds. Brood, or 
young oysters of a size not exceeding a penny piece, is 
obtained from various parts, and carefully planted. 
The beds at Cancalle are sometimes resorted to for this 
purpose by persons from England. The superior 
means adopted for fattening oysters when transplanted 
is one of the chief causes of their excellence ; for if they 
were not thus cultivated, their flavour would soon be- 
come less delicate. Nearly all the oysters brought to 
London have been improved by this means. The 
breeding-places are generally held on leases by a co- 
partnery, consisting of a considerable number of indi- 
viduals. The Abbey of Feversham enjoyed the right 
of fishing within the manor of Milton until the dis- 
solution; and it afterwards came into the hands of a 
company, called the “ Free Dredgers,” governed by 
rules and by-laws agreed upon at the court-baron of 
the manor. The difficulty of protecting the rights of 
individuals often occasions disputes between the lessees 
of an oyster-bed and the fishermen. In some places 
the fishermen contend that unfair modes of dredging 
are practised; and also that from those parts of the 
coast where no peculiar rights exist the brood is carried 
away and planted in the beds which are protected ; thus 
making the weaker party contribute to the success of 
those who are already in possession of many important 





advantages. It is certam, however, that the protected 
beds are a much more productive source of profit, both 
to the dredgers and the public, than those which, from 
various causes, are left at the mercy of parties who are 
not locally interested in their preservation. The oyster 
season formerly commenced at Billingsgate on the 5th 
ot August, at midnight ; but the disorders which ensued 
from the crowds which the occasion collected at such 
an unseasonable hour, led to an alteration two or three 
years avo; and the first sales for the season now take 
place on the 4th of August, at noon. The season ter- 
minates on the 12th of May; and hence the popular 
observation, that oysters are always in season during 
those months in which there is an “r.” The sale of 
oysters is, however, carried on illegally during the 
breeding-season, although they are then unwholesome. 
The Clerk of Billingsgate Market is empowered to 
seize those which are offered for sale within the juris- 
diction of the Lord Mayor; but the magistrates at 
Rochester and Milton cannot proceed against the 
offending parties, who often escape with impunity. 
During the season, the consumption of oysters in 
London is immense, and no article of diet enters so 
generally into the consumption of every class. The 
number of dealers is proportionately large, and the 
poorest streets are not without one or two, generally 
supplied with the large but less delicate flavoured 
oyster. They are kept for consumption in tubs con- 
taining water, in which a quantity of salt is dissolved, 
and a little oatmeal is put in, which keeps the oysters 
in condition. The ease and rapidity with which oysters 
are opened by the attendant of an oyster-room will 
perhaps surprise those who have never made more 
than a single attempt. Oysters at Christmas are sent 
down into the country in barrels to an enormous 
extent, in return for which supplies of turkeys and 
other country cheer are received in town. The long 
stages, about this period, are for many days loaded 
with several hundred barrels of oysters, and frequently 
do not take their usual complement of passengers 
in consequence; and notwithstanding the aid of a 
couple of additional horses, the coaches are often 
one-third longer on the road. At Billingsgate the 
oysters are not brought into the usual place of sale, 
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but are sold out of the boats which lie alongside the 
market, in quantities not under one peck. Consider- 
able quantities are sent from Rochester, Colchester, 
and other beds in the neighbourhood, to Holland, 
Germany, and other parts of the Continent. At the 
opening of the season, the line of dealers extends 
along Thames Street and over London Bridge. About 
200,000 bushels of oysters are exported annually froin 
the island of Jersey, where 250 boats, 1500 men, and 
1000 women and children, are employed in the season. 
The demand for oysters, wherever it exists along our 
coasts, creates a profitable source of employment to a 
class of men who necessarily become experienced sea- 
men. 

Dredging for oysters is necessarily carried on in fleets, 
as the beds lie within a comparatively small space. It 
is an interesting sight to see one of these fleets putting 
out early in the morning for their daily operations. 
The cuts represent an individual dredger and a fleet of 
oyster-boats. .The boats usually carry a man and a 
boy, or two men, and are about fifteen feet long. The 
dredge is about eighteen pounds’ weight, and is re- 
quired to be heavier on a hard than on a soft bottom. 
Each boat is provided with two dredges; but the fisher- 
men complain, that in the early part of the season too 
great a number of dredges, and those of too heavy a 
kind, are used, which injure the beds, and the latter 
part of the season is thus rendered less profitable than 
the commencement. 





A VISIT TO CLAIRVAUX, 
[Concluded from No. 334.1 


Tue party afterwards visited the men: they found 
them equally silent with the women, but much more 
inquisitive; every head was turned towards them with 
a lively curiosity. The first workshop was that of 
waxed cloth, which occupies fifty workmen: they had 
all the appearance of liberty, and differed in nothing 
from those employed elsewhere. The same remark was 
made in the other workshops in the prison. 

The most important portion of the work is the cotton 
manufactory, in which there are 120 looms, employing 
350 workmen, who make 1400 ells on an average daily. 
The writer expatiates on the endless galleries filled with 
looms, on the dense clouds of palpable dust in which 
one loses one’s self, on the creaking and thundering 
noises of the machinery, and wonders that this manu- 
factory is not set apart for more serious crimes than 
those committed by the more fortunate wax-cloth workers. 
One of the cotton manufacturers appears to have been 
more particularly unlucky: he was placed in a corner, 
dark, dirty, and deprived of air, and employed in 
turning an immense wheel, “ with the rapidity of four 
horses in a gallop.” “ The perspiration was running 
from his body, which was almost naked; his eyes were 
starting out of his head, and his breast heaving rapidly 
with fatigue.” This recalled the idea of what the writer 
designates the Trade-mill of London, “ a diabolical 
invention unknown in France.” He says it is “ a bar- 
barous punishment, which is attempted to be justified 
by its utility, in a country where everything profitable 
is considered just.” He goes on to say, “ one shudders 
to think that, should one of the unfortunate wretches 
stop for a moment, either exhausted by fatigue, or 
having his attention drawn away, he runs a risk of 
being crushed by the spokes of the merciless wheel, 
which continues with indifference its eternal round. The 
wheel of Clairvaux is quite another thing.” We should 
certainly be inclined to think so, and to consider the 
treadmill a very easy occupation compared with the 
immense wheel rolling with the rapidity of “ four gal- 
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ployed here in picking cotton: there were about twenty 
at this occupation at the time of the visit. 

In all the workshops the hour for beginning is six 
in the morning: the work-people rest half an hour, 
from half-past ten until eleven, and thence continue 
until four o’clock. 

In the hours of repose the prisoners may attend a 
school of mutual instruction established within the 
walls, It is a general remark, that almost all the men at 
Clairvaux eagerly embrace the opportunity of receiving 
instruction, but that the women mostly neglect it. The 
children are compelled to attend. The writer states the 
progress made at this school to be truly extraordinary. 

The profit of the work done in the house is divided 
into three portions; one of which is paid to the pro- 
prietor of the workshop, and the other two go to the 
prisoner; one portion is paid to him immediately, for 
pocket-money, and the other kept as a fund for his use 
when he leaves the prison. The pocket-money may be 
laid out in a shop which is kept within the walls. The 
gain varies much according to the industry of the work- 
men}; some have received as much as 700 francs ina 
year. The money a receive on quitting the prison 
appears to have a considerable influence on the future 
life of the prisoners. It is stated that a man who goes 
away with 1000 francs (40/.) rarely comes back again. 
Those who gained Jess than half that sum were almost 
sure to return. Perhaps the habits of industry which 
must have been acquired by the former to get so much, 
may have been found as valuable a preventive of sub- 
sequent crime as the money itself. 

The sanatory regulations of the prison are extremely 
good, though comprising nothing more than cleanliness, 
ventilation, and regular employment. During the time 
when the cholera actually decimated the environs of 
Clairvaux not one single case appeared in the prison. 
There was an infirmary within the walls, which con- 
tained forty patients at the time of the writer’s visit ; 
this was just one in forty of the whole number of 
prisoners. The building comprises four ranges of 
arcades, surrounding a very pretty square, planted with 
a great variety of flowers, and every care is taken to 
render it as cheerful and comfortable a residence as is 
practicable. 

A number of letter-boxes are placed about different 
parts of the prison, to receive anything the inmates 
may choose to put there; such as complaints of the 
conduct of the guards, or the discovery of any plots 
that may be hatching. Several conspiracies are said 
to have been detected by these means. 

The food of the establishment is described as being 
very good. The writer saw about 200 Ibs. of rice, 
with some bags of potatoes for the day’s dinner, and 
mountains of excellent bread, divided into portions of 
a pound and a half each. The bread for the soup was 
still better. The whole is furnished by a contractor. 

The children were shown to the party in their holiday 
dresses, having been gratified with a remission of school 
duties in honour of their visiters: they seemed well in 
health, but were all remarkable for ugliness; not one 
good-looking amongst them. Their occupation is glove- 
making, at which their dexterity is remarkable. 

There are scarcely any statistical details in the ac- 
count from which our information is obtained. A few 
figures give the proportion of educated and uneducated 
convicts. It is strongly in favour of the value of in- 
struction in preventing crime, that only twenty-eight in 
a hundred of all the prisoners had any education before 
their arrival ; but the educated who were in prison were 
less docile than the illiterate, and more frequently in- 
eurred punishment. Of those who came back a second 
time to prison, thirty-one in a hundred had some sort 
of education ; the rest were wholly illiterate. It is 
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ositive data of the relative numbers of the educated 
and uneducated out of prison; but unless the unedu- 
cated portion of the population in France predominate 
greatly, the above facts show that a smaller proportion 
of the educated commit crimes than of the ignorant. 
On returning to Bar-sur-Aube, the writer could not 
help making comparisons which must have shaken his 
belief in the policy of the regulations of Clairvaux. He 
saw the prison for simple misdemeanours, a sort of cage 
in two compartments, where thirty persons, men, women, 
and children were crowded together in filth and dark- 
ness. ‘“ Here,” says he, “ we punish errors, there 
crimes. .... Criminals are taken care of, they 
have the comforts of life, every alleviation of captivity, 
the benefit of employment. Simple delinquents are 
punished with severe cold and stifling heat, deprivation 
of air and space, neglect, and dangerous idleness. 
Something is about to be done to remedy the evil, but 
they will still have too much reason to envy their more 
guilty neighbours.” We think it may safely be con- 
cluded, from all the facts detailed in the above visit, 
that although the institutors of this great penitentiary 
have undoubtedly made it a comfortable residence, and 
have perhaps succeeded in forming an unexpensive or 
even profitable house of detention, yet so far as is re- 
quired to deter the hardened criminal, and reform him 
who is less deep in depravity, the difficult problem of 
prison discipline has not been solved at Clairvaux, 
principally from the mistaken humanity which does not 
sufficiently look to the prevention of crime. 


THE SECRET TRIBUNALS OF WESTPHALIA. 


“Tue gloom of midnight will rise to the mind of many 
a reader at the name of the Secret Tribunals of West- 
phalia: a dimly-lighted cavern beneath the walls of 
some castle, or, peradventure, Swiss Aoste/rie, wherein 
sit black-robed judges in solemn silence, will be present 
to his imagination, and he is prepared with breathless 
anxiety to peruse the details of deeds without a name*.” 

The origin and history of the Secret Tribunals of 
Westphalia are involved in great obscurity. No 
stranger dared to be present at any place where a tri- 
bunal was sitting, for instant death would have followed 
his detection; and the same fate awaited the member 
who betrayed the secrets of the society. AZneas Sylvius 
(afterwards Pope Pius II., Secretary of the Emperor 
Frederick Iil.) states, that though the number of the 
members usually exceeded 100,000, no motive had ever 
induced a single one to be faithless to his trust. 

Various conjectural opinions have been advanced to 
account for the origin of these singular tribunals, The 
author of ‘* Secret Societies’ leans to that view of the 
matter which represents them as growing out of the 
disorganized state of society in Germany about the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. At that time 
“anarchy and feuds prevailed to an alarming extent ; 
the castles of the nobles became dens of robbers; and 
law and justice were nowhere to be found.” It is there- 
fore not an unnatural supposition that a body of men 
might band themselves together for mutual protection ; 
that, too weak to cope publicly with the public dis- 
order, they made their association a strictly secret one, 
and when a powerful person was guilty of a crime, and 
sentenced by a tribunal to death, they were compelled 
to fall suddenly upon him to execute the sentence ; 
that, acting with some degree of impartiality, as they 
appear to have done, a fear of them began to fall upon 

** «Secret Societies cf the Middle Ages’—‘ Library of Enter- 
taining Knowledge.’ The author adds, in a note, “The romantic 
accounts of the Secret Tribunals wiil be found in Sir W. Scott’s 
translation of Gdthe’s Gétz von B_rlichingen, and in his House 
of Aspen, aud Anne of Geierstien, From various passages in Sir 
W. Scott’s biographical and other essays, it is plain that he 
believed such to be the true character of the Secret Tribunals,” 
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men,—for the oppressed felt that there was a concealed 
hand ready to avenge their wrong, and the guilty, even 
though shut up in a castle, were not secure; and that, 
at last, the numbers of the confederacy increasing, and 
their power extending, the Secret Tribunals assumed to 
themselves the right of judging all crime whatever 
committed within their assumed jurisdiction. 

At all events, whatever were the causes of the origin 
of the Fehm-gerichte, or Secret Tribunals, they were in 
existence and in operation in Westphalia by the middle 
of the thirteenth century. The members of the con- 
federacy were divided into classes: the tribunal lord, 
who had his peculiar district, within which he had the 
power of erecting tribunals, and beyond which his 
auihority did not extend. He either presided in person 
in his court, or he appointed a count to supply his place. 
There was in general but one count to each tribunal ; 
but instances occur of there being as many as seven or 
eight. The count presided in the court, and the cita- 
tions of the accused proceeded before him. Next to - 
the count, were the assessors, or schéppen. These 
formed the main body and strength of the society. 
They were nominated by the count, with the approba- 
tion of the tribunal lord. Two persons, who were 
already in the society, were obliged to vouch on oath 
for the fitness of the candidate to be admitted. The 
sch6ppen were divided into two classes,—the knightly 
and the simple; “for as the maxim that every man 
should be judged by his peers prevailed universally 
during the middle ages, it was necessary to conform to 
it also in the Fehm-tribunals.” 

Previous to the admission of the schéppen to the 
secrets of the society, they were termed Ignorant; 
when they had been initiated, they were called Know- 
ing, or Fehmenotes. It was only these last who were 
admitted to the secret tribunal. The initiation of a 
schéppe was attended with a good deal of ceremony. 
He appeared bare-headed before the assembled tribunal, 
and was there questioned respecting his qualifications. 
Then, kneeling down, with the thumb and forefinger 
of his right hand on a naked sword and halter, he 
pronounced a solemn oath, in which, among other 
things, he promised to “conceal the holy Fehms from 
wife and child, from father and mother, from sister and 
brother, from fire and wind, from all that the sun shines 
on and the rain covers, from all that is between sky and 
ground,” &c.* 

“The duty of the initiated was to go through the 
country to serve citations, and to trace out and denounce 
evil-doers ; or if they caught them in the fact, to execute 
instant justice upon them. They were also the count’s 
assessors when the tribunal sat. For that purpose 
seven at least were required to be present, all belonging 
to the county in which the court was held; those be- 
longing to other counties might attend, but they could 
not act as assessors; they only formed a part of the 
bystanders of the court. Of these there were frequently 
some hundreds present. All the initiated, of every 
degree, might go on foot and on horseback through the 
country, for daring was the man who would presume to 
injure them, as certain death was his inevitable lot. 

“* When an affair was brought before a Fehm-court, 
the first point to be determined was whether it was a 
matter of Fehm jurisdiction. Should such prove to be 
the case, the accused was summoned to appear and 
answer the charge before the public court. All sorts 
of persons, Jews and heathens included, might be sum- 
moned before this court, at which the uninitiated 
schdppen also gave attendance, and which was as 
public as any court in Germany. If the accused did 
not appear, or appeared and could not clear himself, 
the affair was transferred to the Secret.Court. Civil 
matters also, which, on account of a denial of satisfac- 
tion, were brought before the Fehm-court, were, in like 

* See the oath at p, 349 of * Secret Societies’ 
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manner, in cases of extreme contumacy, transferred 
hither.” 

The author of ‘ Secret:Societies’ repuaiates the notion 
(derived, he says, from plays and romances) that the 
secret tribunals “ were always held in subterranean 
chambers, or in the deepest recesses of impenetrable 
forests, while night, by pouring her deepest glooin over 
them, added to their awfulness and solemnity.” They 
were not held in woods or in vaults, and rarely even 
under a roof. The situation most frequently selected 
for holding a court was some place under the blue 
canopy of heaven, for the free German still retained 
the predilection of his ancestors for open space and ex- 
pansion. A favourite place was in the neighbourhood 
of trees, from which the tribunals sometimes took their 
names—as the tribunal in the orchard, under the pear- 
tree or the hawthorn, at the elder, at the broad oak, &c. 

The Fehm-tribunals had three different modes of 
procedure—namely, seizing the criminal in the fact, 
proceeding against him inquisitorially or accusatorily. 

It was requisite that three schOppen, or initiated, 
should be present in seizing and punishing a criminal 
taken in the fact. ° The legal language of Saxony gave 
great extent to the term “ taken in the fact.” In cases 
of murder, those that were taken with weapons in their 
hands were considered as taken in the fact; and in 
cases of theft, the person who had the key ofa place 
in which stolen articles were found was considered as 
the thief, unless he could prove that they came there 
without his knowledge.’ The cases, however, in which 
three of the initiated came upon a criminal in the com- 
mission of a critne, and acted as accusers, witnesses, 
judges; and executioners, must have been of rare oc- 
currence: «> , 

By the inquisitorial process, the man whom common 
fame charged openly and distinctly with a crime was 
not cited to appear before the court, or vouchsafed a 
hearing. | Usually, one’ of the initiated denounced him, 
and the court, examined into the evidence. If it was 
deemed: sufficient, he was outlawed, or forfehmed, and 
his name was inscribed in the blood-book. A sentence 
was drawn out, in which all princes, lords, nobles, 
towns—every person, in short, especially the initiated, 
were called upon. to lend their aid to justice. If the 
person who was forfekmed was. uninitiated, he had no 
means of knowing his danger till the halter was actually 
about his neck. A forfehmed person, when seized, was 
hung, without a moment’s delay, on a tree by the road- 
side: if he resisted, he might be knocked down and 
killed; and in that case the captors bound the dead 
body to a tree, and stuck their knives beside it, to inti- 
mate that he had not been slain by robbers, but had 
been executed in the name of the emperor. But it was 
only when crimes were of great magnitude, and the 
voice of fame loud and constant, that the inquisitorial 
process could be properly adopted. 

By the accusatorial process the person had to be 
served with a summons, written on parchment, and 
sealed with at least seven seals—those of the count and 
six assessors. For a good and legal service, it was re- 
quisite that two schOppen should either serve the accused 
openly or clandestinely at his residence, or at the place 
where he had taken refuge. Should the accused be a 
mere vagabond, one who had no fixed residence, the 
course adopted was to send six weeks and three days 
before the day the court was to sit, and post up four 
summonses at a cross-road which faced the four car- 
dinal points, placing a piece of imperial money with 
each. This was esteemed good and valid service; and 
if the accused did not appear, the court proceeded to 
act upon it. The summons of a town or community 
was addressed to all the male inhabitants. 

“* Notwithstanding the privileges which the members 
of the society enjoyed, and the precautions which were 
employed to ensure their sufety; and moreover, the 
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deadly vengeance likely to be taken on any one who 
should aggrieve them, we are not to suppose the service 
of a summons to appear before a Fehm-court to have 
been absolutely free from danger. The tyrannic and 
self-willed noble, when in his own strong castle, and 
surrounded by his dependents, might not scruple to 
inflict summary chastisement on the audacious men 
who presumed to summon him to answer for his crimes 
before a tribunal ; the magistrates of a town also might 
indignantly spurn at the citation to appear before a 
Fehm-court, and treat its messengers as offenders. “To 
provide against these cases, it was determined that it 
should be considered good service when the summons 
was affixed by night to the gate of a town or castle, to 
the door of the house of the accused, or to the nearest 
alms-house. The schippen employed were then to 
desire the watchmen, or some person. who. was going 
by, to inform the accused of the summons.being there, 
and they were to take away with them a chip.cut from 
the gate or door, as a proof of the service for the 
court. ; on ye fhe mb hi 
“If the accused was resolved to obey the sumimons, 

he had only to repair on the appointed day to the place 
where the court was to be held, the summons being his 
protection. Those who would persuade us that the 
Fehm-courts were held by night in secret places say 
that the mode appointed for the accused to meet the 
court was for him to repair, three-quarters of an hour 
before midnight, to the. next cross-roads, where a 
sch6ppe was. always waiting for him, who bound his 
eyes, and led him to where the court was sitting. This, 
however, is all mere fiction; for the place wheré the 
court was to be held was expressly mentioned in.¢very 
summons.” If the criminal was present; and found 
guilty, and his sentence were a capital one, he W 
immediately executed ; and if he, happened. to be one 
of the initiated, he was hung seven feet higher than 
any other, as being the greater criminal. , 
accused. not have appeared, and been, in: 
outlawed, he was forfehmed by an awful curse. : 
a fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the 
secret junals were very. powerful ; and. as long as 
they preserved the appearance of adhering. to strict 
justice in their proceedings, they were well calculated 
for a turbulent and ufsettled state of society, But, 
like all other similar associations,. they. degenerated, 
and that too, in much the same proportion as, from the 
improving state of society, their necessity and use 
became less apparent. The awe and veneration in 
which they were held were dissipated by acts of op- 
pression and injustice; men began to find out that 
they could brave their power; and by the beginning of 
the sixteenth century they were denounced as “ semi- 
naries of villains.” A case is stated by the author of 
the work from which this article has been extracted as 
occurring in the year 1580, which strongly marks how 
the secret tribunals had lost their original character, 
and the indignation caused by which doubtless greatly 
aided to deprive them of their remaining influence, 
“ Though up to the present century a shadow of them 
remained in some parts of Westphalia, they have long 
been only a subject of antiquarian curiosity, as one of 
the most striking phenomena of the middle,ages. They 
were ouly suited to a particular state of society ; while 
that existed they were a benefit to the world; when it 
was gone they remained at variance with the state 
which succeeded, became pernicious, were hated and 
despised, lost all their influence and reputation, shared 
the fate of everything human, whose character is insta- 
bility and decay, and have left only their memorial be- 
hind them.” 


*,* The Office of the Goiety fe the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is at 
59, Lincoln's Ina Fields, 
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